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PRICES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Reform in the administration of municipal affairs is ad- 
vocated in all the larger cities of the Union. The enormous 
local debts, contracted in great part by greedy, unscrupu- 
lous politicians, are not pleasant liabilities to contemplate. 
Undoubtedly the time for retrenchment has come; indeed, 
the period for a thorough reform in the public expenditures 
of cities should have been inaugurated several years ago. 
Still, it is never too late to mend; a beginning must be 
made; therefore, the too-long-deferred curb to reckless ex- 
travagance, and something worse, deserves to be warmly wel- 
comed by honorable men everywhere. It is to be regretted, 
however, that some of the most zealous advocates of economy 
in purchasing supplies for cities, overlook reckless outlays of 
moneys for needless things, and are unable, or profess to be 
so, to find anything wrong save in the prices paid for the 
books needed in public schools of large cities. To render 
these charges all the more transparent as shams, those that 
make them censure bitterly the publishers, whom they ac- 
cuse of charging exorbitant prices for the selfish purpose of 
pocketing enormous profits, ignoring altogether the fact 
that the buying of books for the public schools of cities is 
entirely under the control of officials elected directly by the 
people who pay for the volumes. That the taxpayers are 
frequently overcharged is true; that the berated book pub- 
lishers are to blame is a mistake. Keen competition has 
long prevailed among the book trade; all the publishers of 
school books are anxious to provide public schools at the 
lowest possible rates, reserving for themselves narrow mar- 
gins of profits. If those who stand between the taxpaying. 











communities and the book publishers ‘‘raise” the bills for 
their own personal ends, it is cruelly unjust to accuse the 


publishers with overcharges. The saddle is put upon the 
wrong horse for sinister purposes; first, to shield the guilty 
men who control votes; second, to distract public attention 
from gross, inexcusable extravagances to minor matters. 

It is not our province to point out how the taxpayers of 
great American cities have long been systematically plun- 
dered by professional politicians. Most of our readers are 
already too familiar with the disagreeable subject. Only a 
matter of common justice is it, however, to protest against 
a groundless attack on publishers of school books. While 
it is always wrong to make the innocent suffer for the guilty, 
the case of the unjustly accused publishers is a doubly hard 
one, inasmuch as they are engaged in a calling that, in few 
instances, yields any but the most meagre returns for the 
capital invested and the ability employed. Not high- 
priced school books, but the grading of streets in suburban 
districts; the erection of huge buildings at fabulous cost; 
the subscriptions to railroads; the expenses attending fre- 
quent entertainments; the constant renewal of sumptuous 
furniture—these are some of the items that have rolled up 
mountains of municipal debts, and rendered retrenchment 
an inevitable necessity. 





A MANAOLED PRESS. 


The persecution of the public press of the German Em- 
pire is continued with a rigor and persistency that eclipses 
all modern efforts in the same unworthy direction. Since 
he has made for himself an influential place in public 
affairs, Bismarck has been unscrupulous in his endeavors to 
force the German journals*either to refrain altogether from 
the discussion of public affairs, or else to laud with falsome 
praise his every act as the real ruler of Germany. A man 
that is accustomed to do nothing by halves, the Teutonic 
Chancellor shows no quarter to the editors in his dominion 
who refuse to conform to his tyrannical methods. To the 
lasting honor of the German name be it recorded, that this 
pitiless persecution by the man of iron and blood has 
thus far been a failure; and he finds his hands full in 
the contest he has wantonly provoked with the courageous 
upholders of the rights of a great and brave nation. 
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No sooner is one outspoken editor incarcerated, than two 
start up to carry on the great good work so frequently inter- 
rupted by the power of an unsparing despot. Two months 
ago we recorded the punishment of several fearless, out- 
spoken German editors. Since then the foe of a free press 
in Germany has fined the editor of the Dresden Volkszeitung 
for the ostensible offence of ridiculing the police—a ludi- 
crous charge at the best. For similar alleged violations of 
the highly elastic press laws, fashioned especially to meet 
the illiberal views of Prince Bismarck, two editors of the 
Berlin Post have been heavily mulcted, while the editor of 
the Marburg Vol/csblatt has been condemned to one year's 
imprisonment. Herr Gazyler, the responsible editor of the 
Kurger Poznenski, has been sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment for insulting Bismarck, by reprinting an article 
bearing the caption of ‘‘ Reichsglocki,” an editorial that had 
previously consigned a journalist to a dungeon. 

The daring republication of an article that was popularly 
known to be particularly displeasing to the tyrant that is 
striving with all his might to shape the destinies of Ger- 
many in exact conformity with his own individual will, 
must convince even so dogmatic a man as Bismarck that, in 
his struggle with the journalists, he is encountering foemen 
worthy of his steel; that he has challenged a force as per- 
sistent as his own. If he persists in his attempts to crush 
out a free press, he is certain to discover what statesmen as 
eminent as himself found out to their cost—that the pen is 
mightier than the sword; that the dingy printing press, con- 
trolled by unbiassed minds, is a weapon far more formidable 
than the most ponderous of his Krupp guns. Let the patri- 
otic journalists of Germany but remain true to themselves, 
and as sure as the day follows the night, they will establish 
an untrammeled press in despite of Prince Chancellor Bis- 
marck. Pen and type are more than a match for iron and 
blood. 

Hon. Epwarp McPuerson, of Gettysburg, in this State, 
has assumed the responsible position of Chief of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing at Washington. Mr. McPher- 
son is a practical printer; was for some time an editor; from 
journalism he drifted into politics. After serving in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, he was elected to Congress in 
1858, and re-elected in 1860. In 1863 he was chosen Clerk 
of the National House of Representatives, holding that one- 
rous place with marked ability until 1875. While discharg- 
ing his official duties, he found time to prepare several 
valuable, because comprehensive and accurate, political 
books of reference. 


eS OD 


A crapuic, historical and descriptive sketch of the print- 
ing office and bookbindery of the Case, Lockwood & Brai- 
nard Co. at Hartford, Conn., has just been issued. It is a 
gem in the way of printing and binding—a worthy repre- 
sentative of the extensive concern, the rise and progress of 
which are chronicled in its pages. 








THE OOUNTRY EDITOR. 

Fledglings of the city press have, from time to time, set 
on the thoughtless to speak and write slightingly of the 
country editor. More from ignorance than malice have 
proceeded the sneers and jokes at those members of the 
journalistic profession who labor zealously and acceptably 
in the regions removed from the centres of population. 
Admitted that editors of country newspapers know nothing 
of art topics; are hazy in their knowledge of European poli- 
tics, and in many cases write more forcibly than elegantly; 
the truth still remains that they, as a class, are worthy 
of respect and honor. They are the best and most effec- 
tive pioneers in the great work of civilization, while 
those that inconsiderately contemn rural journalists, yet 
praise our country’s growth, display their own ignorance; 
for they ignore the very men to whom, above all others, our 
country owes its rapid development. No sooner is a settle- 
ment projected in any one of the States or Territories, than 
there steps forth from some of the older communities a 
brave, daring man, usually a practical printer, who an- 
nounces his willingness to undergo the severe and unremu- 
nerative labor of starting a newspaper in a wilderness. He 
receives a warm welcome from those he is desirous of serv- 
ing; shares their trials and hardships; seldom participates 
in the profits that accrue to the enterprising men that grow 
up with a new settlement, being, as a rule, well satisfied 
with having established a newspaper that wields influence 
among the people that know it best and value it most. 
From his peculiar position the country editor is forced into 
politics; not infrequently he gains the prize of office; and 
in hundreds of instances the obscure journalists, that have 
graduated from the printer’s cases, have sat in the seats of 
United States Senators and Representatives. Their eleva- 
tion and fitness for high honors are so universally acknow- 
ledged, and have been so frequent, as to cease to cause 
special remark. Somewhat hackneyed have become the 
ever-recurring narratives of country editors developing into 
statesmen. - 

Yet, with the glaring light of experience to guide them, 
certain small wits of the great city journals cannot see the 
usefulness, the importance, and the honor of country jour- 
nalism. All country editors do not become prominent 
legislators. A large number of them, by unaided efforts, 
indomitable perseverance, an enthusiasm that surmounts 
the most formidable obstacles, succeed in building up, little 
by little, influential and profitable journals—journals that 
wield far more power than any one of the old-established 
city newspapers that, from their foundation, have bubbled 
over with polished wit and classical diction. Such journals 
are growing now in the West and South, and in the interior of 
our own and other of the older States. They are in the 
rough at present, using such means as are best adapted to 
the communities among which they are struggling. Silly 
in the extreme, therefore, is it to cast ridicule upon a class 
of worthy men because they labor in rugged fields. As a 
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rule, the country editor does not trouble himself as to what 
his city contemporaries say or think of him; he has set 
himself a hard task to perform, and he toils at it with an 
honest, determined purpose that compels the admiration of 
all right-thinking men. More than silly—unjust is it, for 
the pampered members of his own calling to sneer at him. 
He can well afford to pass by the slurs and jests, as he usu- 
ally does, in utter silence. He has a manlier work to do, 
and, as a rule, does it well and thoroughly. All men with a 
capacity for journalism cannot toil in the large cities; pro- 
bably would not if they could. More robust and original 
natures are required in sparsely settled sections than in the 
older and densely populated regions. For the strongest 
mental fibre of American journalism, we must look to the 
rough, energetic, hard working, great-hearted country 
editors. 


———. - -— — + poe + ——— 


ANOTHER NOVEL USE FOR PAPER. 

Steadily increasing are the uses to which paper is being 
put. The inventive geniuses of the Old World are quite as 
active as our own in experimenting with the article that 
was so long considered as not adapted to any other purpose 
than that to which printers and writers have for so many 
years putit. Paper is coming into vogue asa building mate- 
rial, and is being put into competition with fire-proof safes, 
having been endowed with properties that defy the action 
of flames and the vicissitudes of the weather. An English 
sea captain, of an ingenious turn, has succeeded in render- 
ing paper a water repeller of such potency, that he proposes 
to sheathe ships’ bottoms with it in lieu of the metal hith- 
erto used exclusively for that purpose. The British seaman 
is giving his ship-sheathing paper a practical test by placing 
it on the hull of an ocean-going craft at Portsmouth. Not 
only does the inventor claim impenetrability to water for 
his prepared paper, but he further insists that seaweed will 
not grow upon its surface, and that barnacles cannot adhere 
to it. Both the latter—weeds of the deep, if they may be 
so called—are a source of annoyance and expense to naviga- 
tors and ship owners. If the paper covering for the outsides 
of hulls of vessels is all that the inventor sets forth, an ad- 
ditional use for paper is assured. How it is prepared for 
submarine service the progressive captain does not tell; 
he would not be a shrewd man if he did. Let the paper 
mills sell him their product; he proposes to do the rest. If 
actual experience makes good the English seaman’s claim, 
paper for sheathing vessels will soon be in demand in the 
shipyards of the United States. 

ese? eee 

On the night of April 30th, an attempt was made to assas- 
sinate William A. Gwynne, editor of the Millville (N. J.) 
Herald, by an unknown person, who fired at him through a 
window of his office. The bullet came within a few inches 
of the editor’s body, and buried itself in the wall, which 
Gwynne thinks was the most suitable place for its lodg- 
ment. South Jersey editors will doubtless be in a scare 
until the would-be assassin has been secured. 





THE PRESSMEN’S BALL. 

The Philadelphia Pressmen’s Union, No. 4, gave its first 
annual reception on Tuesday evening, May Ist, at Musical 
Fund Hall. There was a very large attendance of ladies 
and gentlemen, who appeared to be well pleased with the 
arrangements, with the music of Prof. Norcross, and with 
each other. Nothing occurred to mar the night’s enjoy- 
ment, and the ‘first reception” was unanimously pro- 
nounced a decided success. 

Two representatives of Chicago Pressmen’s Union 
Messrs. John Buckie, Jr., and James L. Regan—were pre- 
sent, having journeyed to Philadelphia expressly to attend 
the terpsichorean festival of their brethren of the black art. 
They met with a warm reception, and were the “lions” of 
the evening. 

The following is a list of the gentlemen who arranged the 
details of the affair, and to whom the pressmen are indebted 
for its very gratifying financial as well as social success: 


Grand Conductor—Thomas Carroll. 

Conductors—Daniel J. Kerns, James J. Graham, Charles W. Bender- 
nagel, and Jos. M. Perkinpine. 

Assistant Conductors—Chas. H, Forbes, Samuel McComb, William 
Barker, Wm. W. Furman, Thos. W. Flynn, Harry Atkinson, Harry 
Hagan, and Peter J. Ward. 

Committee of Arrangements—Chas. W. Bendernagel, Chairman ; Thos. 
Carroll, Wm. Snodgrass, Wm. Smith, Peter Splithoff, P. W. Hays, Jas. 
J. Graham, Daniel J. Kerns, Harry Hagan, Thos. Moran, Charles H. 
Forbes, Samuel McComb, Harry Reimold, Wm. Harris, R. C. Smith, 
and Jos. M. Perkinpine. 
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OFFICIAL OIROULAR TO NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS. 


The following circular has been prepared by the Post 
Office Department, for issuance to publishers of newspapers 
at all points where postal advertisements may be required: 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C. 

S1r:—Propositions having frequently been made by the proprietors 
of various newspapers, as well as by advertising agents, to insert Gov- 
ernment advertisements at a reduction from ordinary rates, the Post- 
master General has now under consideration the adoption of some 
plan by which the cost of advertising may be reduced and the pub- 
lishers of newspapers receive satisfactory prices. It is understood that 
advertising agents receive discounts on the regular rates, ranging from 
twenty to thirty per cent., and several publishers have assured the 
Postmaster General of their willingness to make similar discounts to 
the Government. 

With the view of facilitating intelligent action on the subject, you are 
requested to furnish the undersigned the following information, which 
will be regarded as confidentigl, viz. : 

First—The average circulation of your paper. 

Second—The ordinary charge per square for commercial advertising. 

Third—The discount, if any, you are prepared to offer on advertise- 
ments of the Department. 

It is not to be understood that the Department will be governed en- 
tirely by the lowest terms offered. Other considerations must, as 
heretofore, have influence in making decisions. 

Very respectfally, W. A. Knapp, Chief Clerk. 
—__+ 202+ - - 

A Caxton Memorial Celebration is to be held in Mon- 
treal, Canada, in June of this year. Our Canadian typo- 
graphic friends are working hard to niake the affair suc- 


cessful and creditable, and we trust they will succeed. 
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FRANKLIN'S GRAVE, PHILADELPHIA, 


SOME LETTERS OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


The following letters, from ‘‘ The Private Correspondence 
of Benjamin Franklin,” are interesting and instructive, 
even to those to whom they are not new. 


ON THE ABUSE OF THE PRESS. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE. 

Messrs. HAL aND SELLERS: I lately heard a remark, that on exami- 
nation of the Pennsylvania Gazette for fifty years from its commence- 
ment, it appeared that during that long period, scarce one libelous 
piece had ever appeared in it. This generally chaste conduct of your 
paper is much to its reputation; for it has long been the opinion of 
sober judicious people, that nothing is more likely to endanger the 
liberty of the press, than the abuse of that liberty, by employing it in 
personal accusation, detraction, and calumny. The excesses some of 
our papers have been guilty of in this particular, have set this State in 
a bad light abroad, as appears by the following letter, which I wish 
you to publish, not merely to show your own disapprobation of the 
practice, but as a caution to others of the profession throughout the 
United States. For I have seen an European newspaper, in which the 
editor, who had been charged with frequently calumniating the Ame- 
ricans, justifies himself by saying ‘‘ that he had published nothing dis- 
graceful to us, which he had not taken from our own printed papers.” 

Iam, etc. A. B. 
Nw York, March 30, 1788. 

DEAR FRIEND: My gout has at length left me, after five months’ 
painful confinement. It afforded me, however, the leisure to read, or 
hear read, all the packets of your newspapers which you so kindly sent 
for my amusement. 

Mrs. W. has partaken of it; she likes to read the advertisements; but 
she remarks some kind of inconsistency in the announcing so many 
diversions for almost every evening in the week, and such quantities 
to be sold of expensive superfiuities, fineries, and luxuries just im- 
ported, in a country, that at the same time fills its papers with com- 
plaints of hard times, and want of money. I tell her that such com- 
plaints are common to all times and all countries, and were made even 
in Solomon's time; when, as we are told, silver was as plenty in Jeru- 
salem as the stones in the street, and yet even then there were people 
that grumbled, so as to incur this censure from that knowing prince: 
Say not thou that the former times were better than these; for thou dost 
not enquire rightly concerning that matter. 

But the inconsistence that strikes me the most is that between the 
name of your city, Philadelphia (Brotherly Love), and the spirit of ran- 
cor, malice, and hatred that breathes in its newspapers! For I learn 
from those papers, that your State is divided into parties; that each 
party ascribes all the public operations of the other to vicious motives; 
that they do not even suspect one another of the smallest degree of 








honesty; that the anti-Federalists are such, merely from the fear of 


losing power, places, or emoluments which they have in possession or 
in expectation; that the Federalists are a set of conspirators, who aim 
at establishing a tyranny over the persons and property of their coun- 
trymen, and to live in splendor on the plunder of the people. I learn 
too that your justices of the peace, though chosen by their neighbors, 
make a villainous trade of their office, and promote discord to augment 
fees, and fleece their electors; and that this would not be mended by 
placing the choice in the executive council, who with interested or 
party views are continually making as improper appointments; witness 
a petty fiddler, sycophant and scoundrel appointed Judge of the Admi- 
ralty; an old woman and fomenter of sedition to be another of the 
judges, and a Jeffries chief justice, etc., etc.; with two harpies, the 
comptroller and naval officer, to prey upon the merchants and deprive 
them of their property by force of arma, etc. I ain informed also by 
these papers, that your General Assembly, though the annual choice of 
the people, shows no regard to their rights, but from sinister views or 
ignorance makes laws in direct violation of the constitution, to divest 
the inhabitants of their property and give it to strangers and intruders; 
and that the council, either fearing the resentment of their constituents, 
or plotting to enslave them, had projected to disarm them, and given 
orders for that purpose; and finally, that your President, the unani- 
mous joint choice of the Council and Assembly, is an old rogue, who 
gave his assent to the federal constitution merely to avoid refunding 
money he had purloined from the United States. There is indeed a 
good deal of manifest inconsistency in a)l this, and yet a stranger seeing 
it in your own prints, though he does not believe it all, may probably 
believe enough of it to conclude that Pennsylvania is peopled by a set 
of the most unprincipled, wicked, rascally, and quarrelsome scoun- 
drels upon the face of the globe. I have sometimes indeed suspected, 
that those papers are the manufacture of foreign enemies among you, 
who write with the view of disgracing your country, and making you 
appear contemptible and detestable all the world over; but, then I 
wonder at the indiscretion of your printers in publishing such writings! 
There is, however, one of your inconsistencies that consoles me a little, 
which is, that though living, you give one another the characters of 
devils; dead you are all angels! It is delightful, when any of you die, 
to read what good husbands, good fathers, good friends, good citizens, 
and good Christians you were, concluding with a scrap of poetry that 
places you, with certainty, every one in heaven. So that I think Penn- 
sylvania a good country fo die in, though a very bad one to live in. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF PREJUDICE. 
TO JOHN BASKERVILLE*—THE PRINTER. 
CRAVEN StREe«T, LONDON, 1760. 
Deak Sir: Let me give you a pleasant instance of the prejudice some 
have entertained against your work. Soon after I returned, discours- 
ing with a gentleman concerning the artists of Birmingham, he said 
you would be a means of blinding all the readers in the nation; for the 
strokes of your letters being too thin and narrow, hurt the eye, and he 
could never read a line of them without pain. I thought, said I, you 
were going to complain of the gloss of the paper, some object to. ‘‘No, 


* John Baskerville, the celebrated type-founder and printer, was 
born in 1706, at Wolverley, in the county of Worcester. Having a small 
estate of about sixty pounds a year, he was not bred to any profession; 
but in 1726, he became a schoolmaster at Birmingham, which he con- 
tinned many years. Afterwards he entered upon the japanning busi- 
ness, which succeeded so well as to enable him to purchase a country 
house and to set up his carriage; each panel of which was a distinct 
picture, and the whole might be considered as a pattern card of his 
trade. In 1750, he began business as a type-founder, on which he 
spent many hundreds before he could produce a letter to please him- 
self. By perseverance he overcame all obstacles, and in 1756 published 
an edition of Virgil in quarto, which was followed by Paradise Lost, 
the Bible, Common Prayer, and several other works. In 1765, he ap- 
plied to Dr. Franklin, then at Paris, to sound the literati there respect- 
ing the purchase of his types, but the proposal was notaccepted. They 
were many years after purchased by the celebrated M. De Beaumar- 
chais, and employed in the printing his edition of the works of Vol- 
taire. Baskerville died at Birmingham in 1775; and as he had an aver- 
sion to churchyards, he was, by his own direction, buried in a mauso- 
leum erected on his own grounds. 
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no,” said he, “‘1 have heard that mentioned, but it is not that; it is in 
the form and cut of the letters themselves; they have not that height 
and thickness of the stroke, which makes the common printing so 
much the more comfortable to the eye.”” You see this gentleman was 
a connoisseur. In vain I endeavored to support your character against 
the charge; he knew what he felt, and could see the reason of it, and 
several other gentlemen among his friends had made the same obser- 
vation, etc. Yesterday he called to visit me, when, mischievously bent 
to try his judgment, I stepped into my closet, tore off the top of Mr. 
Caslon’s* specimen, and produced itto him as yours, brought with me 
from Birmingham ; saying, I bad been examining it, since he spoke to 
me, and could not for my life perceive the disproportion he mentioned, 
desiring him to point it out tome. He readily undertook it, and went 
over the several fonts, showing me everywhere what he thought in- 
stances of that disproportion; and declared, that he could not then 
read the specimen without feeling very strongly the pain he had men- 
tioned tome. I spared him that time, the confusion of being told, 
that these were the types he had been reading all his life with so much 
ease to his eyes; the types his adored Newton is printed with, on which 
he has pored not a little; nay, the very types his own book is printed 
with (for he is himself an author); and yet never discovered this pain- 
ful disporportion in them, till he thought they were yours. 
Iam, etc., B, FRANKLIN, 





ON EXERCISE OF THE BODY. 
TO GOVERNOR FRANKLIN,| NEW JERSEY. 
Lonpon, August 19, 1772. 

In yours of May l4th, you acquaint me with your indisposition, 
which gave me great concern. The resolution you have taken to use 
more exercise is extremely proper; and I hope you will steadily per- 
form it. It is of the greatest importance to prevent diseases, since the 
cure of them by physic is so very precarious. In considering the dif- 
ferent kinds of exercise, I have thought that the quantum of each is to 
be judged of, not by time or by distance, but by the degree of warmth it 
produces in the body; thus, when I observe if I am cold when I get 
into a carriage in a morning, I may ride all day without being warmed 
by it; that if on horseback my feet are cold, I may ride some hours 
before they become warm; but if I am ever so cold on foot, I cannot 
walk an hour briskly without glowing from head to foot by the quick- 
ened circulation; I have been ready to say (using round numbers with- 
out regard to exactness, but merely to make a great difference) that 
there is more exercise in one mile's riding on horseback, than in five 
in a coach; and more in one mile’s walking on foot, than in five on 
horseback; to which I may add, that there is more in walking one mile 
up and down stairs, than in five on a level floor. The two latter exer- 
cises may be had within doors, when the weather discourages going 
abroad; and the last may be had when one is pinched for time, as con- 
taining a great quantity of exercise ina handful of minutes. The dumb 
bell is another exercise of the latter compendious kind; by the use of 
it I have in forty swings quickened my pulse from sixty to one hun- 
dred beats in a minute, counted by a second watch; and I suppose the 
warmth generally increases with quickness of pulse. B. FRrankiin. 


ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 
TO JOHN ALLEYNE, ESQ. 
CRAVEN STREET, August 9, 1768. 
Dear Jack: You desire, you say, my impartial thoughts on the sub- 
ject of an early marriage, by way of answer to the numberless objec- 
tions that have been made by numerous persons to your own. You 
may remember, when you consulted me on the occasion, that I thought 
youth on both sides to be no objection. Indeed, from the marriages 
that have fallen under my observation, I am rather inclined to think 
that early ones stand the best cl of happi The temper and 





* An eminent type-engraver and letter-founder in London. 
+ Dr. Franklin’s son, to whom the first part of the Memoirs of His 
Life is addressed. 





habits of the young are not yet become so stiff and uncomplying, as 
when more advanced in life; they form more easily to each other, and 
hence many occasions of disgust are removed. And if youth has less 
of that prudence which is necessary to manage a family, yet the parents 
and elder friends of young married persons are generally at hand to 
afford their advice, which amply supplies that defect; and by early 
marriage, youth is sooner formed to regular and useful life; and possi- 
bly some of those accidents or connections, that might have injured 
the constitution, or reputation, or both, are thereby happily prevented. 
Particular circumstances of particular persons may possibly some- 
times make it prudent to delay entering into that siate; but in general, 
when nature has rendered our bodies fit for it, the presumption is in 
nature’s favor, that she has not judged amiss in making us desire it. 
Late marriages are often attended, too, with this further inconveni- 
ence—that there is not the same chance that the parents shall live to 
see their offspring educated. Late children, says the Spanish proverb, 
are early orphans. A melancholy reflection to those whose case it may 
be! With us in America, marriages are generally in the morning of 
life; our children are therefore educated and settled in the world by 
noon; and thus, our business being done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves; such as our friend at present 
enjoys. By these early marriages we are blessed with more children; 
and from the mode among us, founded by nature, of every mother 
suckling and nursing her own child, more of them are raised. Thence 
the swift progress of population among us, unparalleled in Europe. In 
fine, lam glad you are married, and congratulate you most cordially 
upon it. You are now in the way of becoming a useful citizen; and 
you have escaped the unnatural state of celibacy for life—the fate of 
many here, who never intended it, but who, having too long postponed 
the change of their condition, find, at length, that it is too late to think 
of it, and so live all their lives in a situation that greatly lessens a man’s 
value. An odd volume ofa set of books bears not the value of its pro- 
portion to the set; what think you of the odd half of a pair of scissors ? 
It can’t well cut anything; it may possibly serve to scrape a trencher. 
Pray make my compliments and best wishes acceptable to your 
bride. I am old and heavy, or I should ere this have presented them 
in person. I shall make but small use of the old man’s privilege, that 
of giving advice to younger friends. Treat your wife always with re- 
spect; it will procure respect to you, not only from her, but from all 
that observe it. Never use a slighting expression to her, even in jest, 
for slights in jest, after frequent bandyings, are apt to end in angry 
earnest. Be studious in your profession, and you will be learned. Be 
industrious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be sober and temperate, 
and you will be healthy. Be in general virtuous, and you will be 
happy. At least, you will, by such conduct, stand the best chance for 
such consequences. I pray God to bless you both; being ever your 
affectionate friend, B. FRANKLIN. 


A NEW METHOD OF REPAYING MONEY LENT. 
TO MR, BENJAMIN WEBB. 
Passy, April 22, 1784. 
Dear Sir: I received yours of the 15th instant, and the memorial it 
inclosed. The account they give of your situation grieves me. I send 
you herewith a bill for ten Louis d’ors. I do not pretend to give such 
a sum; I only lend it to yor When you shall return to your country 
with a good character, you cannot fail of getting into some business 
that will in time enable you to pay all your debts; in that case, when 
you meet with another honest man in similar distress, you must pay 
me by lending this sum to him; enjoining him to discharge the debt 
by a like operation when he shall be able, and shall meet with such 
another opportunity. I hope it may thus go through many hands be- 
fore it meets with a knave that will stop its progress. This is a trick 
of mine for doing a deal of good with alittle money. Iam not rich 
enough to afford much in good works, and so am obliged to be cunning 
and make the most of a little. With best wishes for the success of your 
memorial, and your future prosperity, F 


Iam, dear sir, your most obedient servant, B. FRANKLIN. 
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THE EDITOR. 
The editor who wills to please, 
Must humbly crawl upon his knees, 
And kiss the hand that beats him; 
Or if he dare attempt to walk, 
Must toe the mark that others chalk, 
And cringe to all that meet him. 


Says one, your subjects are too grave— 
Too much morality you have— 

Too much about religion; 
Give me some witch or wizard tales, 


With sl p-shod ghosts, with fins and scales, 


Or feathers like a pidgeon. 


I love to read, another cries, 
Those monstrous fashionable lies— 

In other words, those novels, 
Composed of kings and queens and lords, 
Of border wars and Gothic hordes, 

That used to live in hovels. 


No, no, cries one, we've had enough 

Of such confounded love-sick stuff, 
To craze the fair creation; 

Give us some recent foreign news, 

Of Russians, Turks—the Greeks and Jews, 
Or any other nation. 


The man of drilled scholastic lore 
Would like to see a little more 

In scraps of Greek or Latin; 
The merchants rather have the price 
Of Southern indigo and rice, 

Or India silk or satin. 


Another cries, I want more fun, 

A witty anecdote or pun, 
A rebus or a riddle; 

Some long for missionary news, 

And some—of worldly, carnal views— 
Would rather hear a fiddle. 


The critic, too, of classic skill, 
Must dip in gall his gander quill, 
And scrawl against the paper; 

Of all the literary fools, 
Bred in our colleges and schools, 
He cuts the silliest caper. 


Another cries, I want to see 
A jumbled up variety— 
Variety in all things; 
A miscellaneous hodge-podge print, 
Composed—lI only give the hint— 
Of multifarious small things. 


I want some marriage news, says miss, 
It constitutes my highest bliss, 
To hear of weddings plenty ; 
For in a time of general rain 
None suffer from a drought, ‘tis plain; 
At least, not one in twenty. 


I want to hear of deaths, says one, 
Of people totally undone, 
By losses, fire or fever; 
Another answers, full as wise, 
i’d rather have the fall and rise 
Of raccoon skins and beaver. 





Some signify a secret wish 

For now and then a savory dish 
Of politics to suit them; 

But here we rest at perfect ease, 

For should they swear the moon was cheese. 
We never should dispute them. 

Or grave or humorous, wild or tame, 

Lofty or low, ’tis all the same, 
Too haughty or too humble; 

And every editorial wight 

Has naught to do but what is right, 
And let the grumbler grumble. 


~~ eco 


A PLUCKY EDITOR. 


A recent special despatch from San Francisco, Cal., to 
the New York Graphic, says: The members of the press of 
San Francisco will shortly present a testimonial to Gen. 
John McComb, managing editor of the Alta-Californian, in 
recognition of his coolness and courage in squelching the 
fire-eating bully, William Hayes, who attempted to intimi- 
date him into making a retraction of an article under threat 
of death in five minutes. The would-be assassin had a self- 
cocking revolver in his coat pocket, with his finger on the 
trigger and the muzzle pointed at Gen. McComb. When 
the time had arrived the General suddenly flung himself on 
the bull-dozer, striking him a severe blow in the face, and 


| at the same time bearing him to the floor, where he pum- 


melled him until he begged for mercy. Hayes all the time 
had the pistol in his hand, but was so dazed by the vigor 
of the blows that he did not fire it. He was compelled to 
deliver up the weapon in the presence of witnesses who 
were called in, after which Gen. McComb took him in a 


| carriage to the station house, where he delivered him as a 





prisoner, and entered a charge of assault with intent to 
murder and carrying concealed weapons. Hayes was so 
badly punished that he could not appear in court, and his 
attorney asked for a postponement of the examination until 
Wednesday next. The whole city is very much excited 
over the attempted assassination, and congratulations are 
pouring in to the Alfa office for the General’s summary 
treatment of the bullying attorney, who has gone around 
for twenty years hunting personal difficulties, and has figured 
in several encounters. The members of the press will take 
the opportunity of showing their appreciation of General 
McComb's courageous defence of the rights of editors, and 
will make the testimonial a State affair, and all the repre- 
sentatives of the press in the State will be invited to join. 
- seco 

Wuen the first newspaper was started in Japan the editor 
asked a Japanese gentleman if he wished to have the paper 
sent regularly. ‘‘No, I thank you; I have a copy,” he re- 
plied. The gentleman of the old school had no idea that 
a newspaper contained fresh matter every day. 

hae fil palin aban 

Tuus far, every patent medicine or soap man who has 
swindled newspapers out of money for advertising, has gone 
insane. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

PosTaGE sTAMPs cost a cent a hundred to make. 

A PAPER barrel, warranted to keep furs from moths, has 
been patented. 

Two thousand volumes have been stolen from the public 
library at Portland. 

IraLy now possesses 1,126 periodical publications, in- 
cluding 387 diurnals. 

Canon Farran’s ‘Life of Christ” has reached a sale of 
14,000 copies in this country. 

Roserts Brorxers propose to publish the new Goethe 
correspondence at an early day. 

Joun R. Bartiert has in press a new and enlarged edi- 
tion of his ‘: Dictionary of Americanisms.” 

Tue Holy Synod has published a Russian version of the 
Bible—the result of twenty-nine years’ labor. 

Dr. 8. Austin ALLIBONE, well known for his ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Authors,” is living in Florence, Italy, and lecturing on 
**Men of Genius.” 

NEWSPAPER paragraphists propose to swap sentences for 
early editions, by means of the telephone—a convenience to 
editors, to be appreciated by sensible readers. 

Dr. Surru’s “ Dictionary of Christian Biography” pro- 
mises to fill an important gap in literature. The first volume 
has already been published by John Murray, London. 

Mr. Dantet, of Worcester College, Oxford, has set up 
and printed with his own hands, on thick vellum paper, a 
curious old MSS. found in the college archives, entitled, 
‘“*We Are Fools.” 

An exchange says, ‘‘A little credit now and then is 
relished by newspaper men.” And if we must choose be- 
tween the credit of our tailor and that of our contempora- 
ries, we shall cling to our tailor. 

A MAGNIFICENT edition of the Syriac-Peschito version of 
the Bible, edited by Signor A. M. Ceriani, in photo-litho- 
graph, from an Ambrosian manuscript of the sixth century, 
is now in course of publication in Milan. 

Twenty-two publishers in England are engaged in print- 
ing Mr. Longfellow’s works, and find it a profitable enter- 
prise; but only one or two, in the absence of an international 
copyright, have any conscience about sending to the author 
his royalty. 

A Wasutncton lawyer formally announces by advertise- 
ment in the public prints, that he thinks he will be found 
to have ‘‘sufficient physical, pecuniary, and legal strength 
to make it rather warm” for any newspaper proprietors who 
may see fit to libel him. 

A Boston type-maker, who occasionally dumps old type 
into his melting kettle, has several times been scared half 
out of his wits by violent explosions in the molten fluid; 
and now, after investigation into the cause thereof, he re- 
quests the printers of New England not to put any more 
pistol cartridges into their old type. 


DisraEui's (now Beaconsfield’s) novels are all to be re- 
printed in London at ten shillings each. 

Pror. Exer's new Egyptian novel ‘‘ Narda,” is to be pub- 
lished in English as one of the ‘* Tauchnitz Series.” 

THERE is a movement in England, suggested obviously 
by the Librarians’ Conference held six months ago at Phila- 
delphia, for an International Congress of Librarians. 

Tue Board of Education of Chicago is endeavoring to 
force book publishers into allowing pupils in the public 
schools a discount of thirty per cent. from retail prices. 

Tue St. Louis Republican, of a recent date, contained this 
notice: ‘*To Poets—We must hereafter insist on brevity. 
Hold your inspiration in as long as possible. Once a week, 
as a general thing, is too often to write a poem.” 

Everett, Bancroft, Lawrence, Adams, and Motley are 
contributors to the Royal Literary Fund Corporation of 
London, the members of which pay ten guineas on joining, 
and thereafter make whatever donations they can afford. It 
is said to be the only purely literary charity in the world. 

Humor pays in this country. It sometimes enables a 
man to marry a rich girl. Mark Twain pays taxes in Hart- 
ford on $66,650, and this is but a tithe of his wealth. Twelve 
years ago he was editing the Daily Dramatic Review in San 
Francisco—a mere theatre programme—at a salary of $20 
per week. 

THERE is something refreshing in the absolute astonish- 
ment that visitors to a printing office sometimes display at 
the commonest things. ‘* What is that black-looking thing 
standing up in that corner?” is sometimes asked by an un- 
sophisticated observer; and the nearest typo answers, ‘‘ That 
is the printing office towel. We always stand it up in the 
corner. 

Prernaps the grandest moment in a young journalist's 
career is when he tries to conciliate his girl’s implacable old 
father by announcing, in a profoundly respectful item, the 
glorious news that ‘our esteemed and public-spirited fel- 
low-townsman, the Hon. Rufus G. Throop, is building a 
handsome summer kitchen on the rear of his palatial man- 
sion on Ninth Street.” 

Mr. Krinesxey, who is engaged in getting up the Yale Book, 
has employed a photographer who is busy taking views for 
publication, such as the old snuff-box in possession of the 
Faculty, the portraits and pictures in Alumni Hall, views 
of the college buildings, ete. The work is to be something 
similar to the Harvard Book published in 1873, and the 
first volume will be out July 1st. . 

Tue newly instituted Board of Public Health in the 
German Empire commenced its functions with the year. It 
publishes a weekly paper, in which all the epidemic ill- 
nesses prevailing in any country will be inserted, the figures 
being furnished by imperial agents. It will also publish 
the statistics of diseases and mortality in all German towns 
of more than fifteen thousand inhabitants, and detailed 








meteorologic reports. 
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PAPER IN OENTRAL ASIA. 


Nearly all the paper which is used in Central Asia is 
manufactured at Khokand, and at Tcharku, a village in the 
Khanate of Khokand. The process of making it is rude 
and slow, yet interesting as a hint of the achievements of 
the native Asiatics in the industrial arts. We extract an 
account from the interesting work of ‘‘Schuyler on Turk- 
istan:” 

The rags are alternately pounded and macerated until 
they are reduced to a thick pulp, which is then collected 
into a round ball. Portions of this are then placed into a 
tub of water and well mixed together. The paper maker 
takes an oblong sieve, made of thin glass stretched over a 
wooden frame, and puts into it a quantity of the pulp- 
shaking and inclining it until it is equally distributed over 
the surface. After allowing it to stand for a few moments, 
he turns it out on a board. In this way one man can make 
about three hundred leaves per day, which are placed one 
on the other, with layers of felt between, and submitted to 
a heavy pressure to squeeze out the moisture. In the morn- 
ing they are taken out, and hung for drying on a wall ex- 
posed to the south. The sizing and polishing are done in 
the bazaar, by a different set of workmen. The size usu- 
ally employed is a kind of dextrine found in the roots of 
the Shirash, a plant of the lily family; and the polishing is 
made by a smooth, heavy stone. By this process the value 
of the paper is nearly doubled (from ten to thirteen or 
twenty cents a sheet). Imperfect paper is, however, never 
thrown away; for at the time of sizing, holes or fissures are 
patched up with their strips, and the surface is made so 
even that the defects can only be discovered by holding the 
sheets up to the light. The paper, which is usually gray, 
although sometimes colored pink and blue, is very tough 
and firm, and excellent for the gummy ink with which the 
natives write. For the purposes of the Europeans, it is of 
little use; and the Russians have to import all the paper 
they require. 

ce 

NaTHANIEL HawtTHorne, although extremely shy and re- 
tiring—almost a recluse, indeed—-was never unpleasant at 
home. He was often taciturn, thoughtful, dreamy, though 
never rude, inattentive, or sullen. Often he was talkative, 
interested in everything, full of sunshine, and in such 
moods he was a fascinating companion. Then he abounded 
in sly, quiet humor, and his eloquence of speech surpassed 
anything he has written. Occasionally he would read his 
MSS. to the members of his family, and they enjoyed it im- 
mensely. He solicited their criticism, and received it with 
gladness and gratitude—the freer it was the better. His 
wife and children idolized him. The void his death left in 
their hearts can never be filled. 

— + sce- - 

“The Life of Edwin Forrest,” the great actor, in prepara- 
tion by Rev. W. R. Alger, may soon be expected. His 
manuscript is at length in the printer’s hands. 





AN OLD NEWSPAPER. 

There has lately been discovered, in the library of the 
University of Heidelberg, a copy of a newspaper which 
proved to be the oldest German periodical of which there is 
now any certain knowledge. It is a quarto volume, bearing 
the date 1609, and is supposed to have been printed by 
Johann Carolus, of Strasbourg. The paper was issued 
weekly—each number consisting of two sheets. It was 
mainly occupied with letters from correspondents in ad- 
joining states, which were contributed regularly. It is in- 
teresting to note that letters from Vienna were about eight 
days on the route; from Venice fourteen to seventeen days, 
and from Rome twenty-one days. When the matter con- 
tained in the letters, together with the news retailed at 
second hand, failed to fill the sheet, the remaining space 
was left blank. 

Intelligence of every sort found a place in the journal. 
Among the most interesting occurrences noted was the manu- 
facture of the telescope by Galileo. The correspondent 
from Florence writes on Sept. 4th, to the effect ‘‘ that the 
Government of Venice made a considerable present to Sig- 
nor Galileo, of Florence, Professor of Mathematics at Padua, 
and increased his annual stipend by one hundred crowns, 
because with diligent study he found out a rule and measure 
by which it is possible to see places thirty miles distant as 
if they were near, and, on the other hand, near objects to 
appear much larger than they are before our eyes.” 

The news received from Prague affords a disturbed pic- 
ture of plunder and murder in the streets of the city. It 
appears that at this period men and women were daily 
seized by bandits, robbed, strangled, and thrown into the 
Moldau. Seven bodies were taken from .the water in one 
day; and at another time seven malefactors were appre- 
hended, ‘‘who confessed that on the 18th of this month, 
they threw about fourteen persons into the water, and that 
their band numbered eighty, who were, for the most part, 
natives of Prague.” 

° = ~s2ee- 

WHENEVER you want to go out of this city and do not 
know the hours when the trains leave, you get a newspaper 
and read the time table; whenever you do not know the 
hour church begins, you get the newspaper and read its ad- 
vertising columns for the hour; whenever you want to know 
the price of gold, stocks, the condition of the grain, flour, 
cattle, and other markets, you get a newspaper to obtain 
the information. And so it is with the current news of the 
day. If you want to be informed, you should read the 
newspapers. And herein lies the profit and success of those 
who advertise. There is no item or branch of business that 
is not benefited by advertising. 

-~2ce- , 

A Boston gentleman has handed to the public library of 
that city, his check for $500, as an earnest of his desire that 
its department of pure mathematics be more completely ex- 
tended. 


















































A TRAMP PRINTER'S STORY. 

It was Tangle-foot Tony that was tramping with me, said 
Reddy, as he ran a piece of twisted paper down the lamp 
chimney to get a light for his pipe. We reached Baltimore 
one day a little after dinner time, and as we entered the 
suburbs, being hungry as wolves, I told Tony to stop under 
a tree near by and I would go up to a house a little way off 
and ask for something to eat. I walked up to the door and 
rang the bell. The summons was answered by a servant, 
who kindly invited me in, notwithstanding my dissipated 
appearance. I asked for the lady of the house, who ap- 
peared, and to whom I appealed for food. She told me to 
follow her, and led the way down into the dining-room. I 
sat down to the table as directed and commenced eating. 
The lady was very kind, and all the time I was eating 
talked sympathetically of the poor people thrown out of 
employment and of the hard times pervading the country, 
and seemed very anxious that I should eat enough—an idea 
that my stomach and the large roast before me also sug- 
gested. 

My time was not so absorbed in eating that I failed to 
notice a little girl sitting in one corner of the room, sur- 
rounded by a prominent young family of dolls. She seemed 
to be deeply interested, and, just before I finished eating, 
disappeared, but soon returned, and advancing to where I 
sat, laid a silver quarter by my plate. It brought the tears 
to my eyes to see the young face beaming with benevolence, 
and turning to the lady I remarked: ‘‘ Bid her take it back, 
please; I can’t rob such an angel; she is too kind; she 
makes me feel my own unworthiness to breathe the same 
air with such innocence, untarnished by a single spot from 
the wicked world around her. Bid her, kind lady, take it 
back.” ‘O, no,” replied the lady, ‘‘keep it. In your dis- 
tress it will do you more good than she could realize from 
it, and besides, I wish to encourage her in such acts, so 
that she will grow up to be a good and useful woman.” I 
bade the family adieu with many thanks for their kindness, 
and deeply impressed with what I had experienced. I 
walked back to where I left Tony, meditating as I went, and 
realizing that the world contained some true Christians after 
all. Taking care to remove all traces of tears, I approached 
Tony, who scanned my countenance closely and inquired: 
‘* What luck, old chap?” I held out the money, fresh from 
those pure little hands. He opened his eyes astonishingly 
wide, and enthusiastically cried out, ‘‘ Twenty-five cents! 
Enough for two drinks!” 

——________+-~e@--— 

Earty American advertisements were often curious. 
Here is one in 1808: ‘‘ Much Wanted—aA neat, well-behaved 
female, to do kitchen work in a small family at Charles- 
town, near Boston. She may pray and sing hymns, but 
not over the fish kettle; may go to meeting, but not to be- 
lieve in the divinity of Elias Smith; nor belong to the 
whining congregation of midnight worshippers. Enquire 
at the Repertory office, near Boston.” 
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VIOTIMIZING A PUBLISHER. 

Doctor Walcot, the celebrated Peter Pindar, was an ec- 
centric character, and had a great many queer notions of 
his own. 

A good story is told of the manner in which he once 
tricked his publisher. The latter, wishing to buy the copy- 
right of his works, offered him a life annuity of £200. The 
doctor, learning that the publisher was very anxious to pur- 
chase, demanded £300. In reply, the latter appointed a 
day on which he would call on the doctor, and talk the 
matter over. At the day assigned, the doctor received him 
in a dressing-gown, even to the nightcap; and having aggra- 
vated the sickly look of a naturally cadaverous face by pur- 
posely abstaining from the use of a razor for some days, he 
had all the appearance of a candidate for quick consump- 
tion. Added to this, the crafty doctor assumed a hollow 
and most sepulchral cough, such as would excite the pity 
of even a sheriff's officer, and make a rich man’s heir crazy 
with joy. The publisher, however, refused giving more 
than £200, till suddenly the doctor broke out in a violent 
fit of coughing, which produced an offer of £250. This the 
doctor peremptorily refused, and was seized, almost in- 
stantly, with another even more frightful and longer pro- 
tracted attack, that nearly suffocated him; when the pub- 
lisher, thinking it impossible that such a man could live 
long, raised his offer, and closed with him at £300. The 
old rogue lived some twenty-five or thirty years afterwards. 








JourNALisM is flourishing in Southern California. An 
editor there has issued the prospectus of a new paper, to be 
called the Battle Axe. His salutatory contains the follow- 
ing bellicose announcement: ‘‘Truth told and maintained 
in broad-axe style, seasoned with nitro-glycerine and dyna- 
mite, set on fire by the lightning volcanic blazes of indig- 
nation of a once free, but now robbed and enslaved, Com- 
monwealth, becomes invulnerable and treasured by all 
honest men.” 

Tue books most sought after in Boston are not, as may 
be popularly stpposed, treatises on conic sections or the 
Greek accent, but the novels of Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. Her books are oftener taken from the circulating 
libraries and from the Public Library than those of any 
other writer. Next to her in popularity is Alexandre Dumas, 
whose Monte Christo is‘especially called for, and not infre- 
quently stolen. 

nlhialinn Sian —pipibniphde wha sila 

‘‘Wuar is editorial courtesy?” asks a New Jersey paper. 
Why, it is when an editor is caught stealing chickens 
at midnight, and his brother editors kindly allude to the 
matter as a strange freak of a somnambulist. 


A tire of Charles Kingsley, which has just been pub- 
lished, calls forth many comments on his character and 
works. 
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AN ADVERTISING AGENT. 


We thought, says the Burlington Hawkeye, from the way 
he came into the office and slammed his cane down on the 
table and took the best chair and spat on the stove and said, 
‘* Well, Cully, how does the old thing work?” that he was a 
circus agent, but his card showed him to be a modest, un- 
pretending advertising agent of a Wisconsin paper. He 
had just come from Chicago, he said. 

We said, ‘“‘Ah!” not because there was any particular 
brilliancy in the remark, but because that is what we gene- 
rally say, with a rising uccent on the final syllable, when a 
man tells us he has been to Chicago. 

‘*Yes,” he said; he had been to Chicago. ‘‘Had we a 
man up there ?” 

‘*No,” we had n’t. 2 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ don’t send one there. Just a waste of 
time. I’ve been there nearly three weeks, and I just club 
myself every time I think what a fool I was to throw away 
so much time that I might have put in somewhere else to 
advantage.” 

**Did n't he do anything in Chicago?” we asked, rather 
timidly, for we began to see we were in the presence of a 
Master Mind. 

‘*Naw-w-w!” he snarled, in a most contemptuous tone; 
‘*hardly made expenses; didn’t pay salary. There three 
weeks, and only come away with $3,760 worth of ads. All 
cash, of course, and that makes it a little better, but didn’t 
pay for all that time. How much Chicago advertising are 
you carrying ?” 

We could n’t tell him indeed, without consulting the busi- 
ness manager, but we were confident that the Hawkeye had, 
at inside figures, at least three or four dollars’ worth of live 
Chicago advertisements. We began to think what a jewel 
this man must be on the business staff of a daily paper. 
Was he going to St. Louis? we asked. 

He burst into a sort of derisive laughter, for all the world 
like the opposition benches in Congress. 

‘* Been there,” he said, ‘‘and ain’t going back until times 
pick up a little. Deadest place you ever struck in your 
life. Nothing doing. Just nothing. Why, I was there ten 
days—ten whole long days, as I’m a truthful man; and only 
got—let me see—I'll give you the figures. And he pulled 
out his note-book and ran over the leaves and down long 
columns of figures. ‘‘ Yes, sir, I was in St. Louis ten days 
to an hour, and only got $4,227-50, and $1,896-76 I have to 
take in trade, and only $2,130 cash-in-advance ads. Don’t 
you send a man to St. Louis, if you don’t want to pay his 
fare home.” 

‘*Which way was he going from Burlington?” we asked, 
deeply impressed. 

**O, out along the line of the B. and M.,” he said, “out to 
Omaha, and maybe out to Lincoln and up to Des Moines.” 

‘Now, don’t go there,” we begged him; ‘don’t go out 
that way at all. It won't pay you; we know this country, 
and we know you won’t make a cent on this trip.” 





‘*Why not?” he asked, defiantly, and in a rather incredu- 
lous tene of countenance. 

‘* Because,” we said, ‘the Hawleye had a man all through 
that country one day last week. It may appear incredible, 
but, sir, that man was gone fifteen minutes, and came back 
with only $72,000 cash ads, a couple of national banks, six 
Nebraska farms, a Kansas cattle ranche, and the Iowa State 
Treasury, and the captain discharged him for not making 
his wages. It’s as dead as . 

But he was gone, and we heard him down stairs asking 
the business manager if he thought it was necessary to im- 
port a thoroughbred liar to edit his paper. 
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PERMANENOE OF THE NOVEL. 


It is a favorite theory, just now, that a novel is neces- 
sarily of a brief date, and that another century will know 
little of our most popular story tellers. Even Scott, we are 
told, begins to go. But not, we think, his Jeanie Deans 
and Oldbuck. Parson Adams and Dr. Primrose and My 
Uncle Toby are not yet gone, nor Don Quixote, nor Gil 
Blas. And why should they, being creatures of the imagi- 
nation, not remain with Hamlet and Portia and Romeo and 
Cordelia? Their permanence, indeed, is the proof that they 
are of imagination all compact. We cannot say, perhaps, 
which shall endure, nor how long, but we may be sure that 
the figures of a story are not for that reason less immortal 
than those of a play.. What is a play but a tale differently 
told? What is local or temporary merely will pass; of that 
we need not doubt; and if the figure in a story is, like Ben 
Jonson’s characters, only an abstract quality labeled with 
a human name, it will be forgotten, as his characters are. 
Formal types will not survive; only persons created by im- 
aginative insight are immortal in literature. This creative 
power is denied by many to Dickens. But Forster and 
Lord Lytton well show that caricature and extravagance 
charged upon him are not less characteristic of the greatest 
names in literature; and Lord Lytton concludes in the 
wisest remark that we can recall from him: ‘‘ We must ac- 
cordingly inquire of art not how far it resembles what we 
have seen, so much as how far it embodies what we can im- 
agine.” Certainly there is nothing more extravagant and 
nothing more immortal in literature than Don Quixote. 

Ir is a fact not generally known that Mr. William M. 
Evarts, when he first went to New York, was engaged in 
literary and journalistic work. He wrote for the New World, 
a mammoth weekly sheet, edited by Park Benjamin, with 
whom were associated Epes Sargent and the late Henry C. 
Deming (afterward a member of Congress from the Hart- 
ford District, Conn.) as associate editors. 

ae pity 

Tue writings of the late Walter Bagehot have been truly 
and deservedly popular for works of that class. His ‘‘ Phy- 
sics and Politics” is in a third edition, and the ‘‘ Lombard 
Street” in the sixth. 
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THE PRESS PARAGRAPHIST. 


The press paragraphist is a very modern invention. He 
can never be happy, for he knows no rest; he never smiles, 
and his energy is fiery and everlasting. The hod carrier, 
when he gets through carrying bricks all day, returns to 
the bosom of his family and is permitted to enjoy a peaceful 
clay pipe and revel in the delights of home. Not so with 
the press paragraphist. His work has only begun after it is 
over. When he leaves the office of his uewspaper, he 
groans in the car going up town, until he has evolved an 
item for to-morrow’s paper. He condenses every notion 
that fills the circumambient air into a couple of lines, and 
sticks it into his column of paragraphs. When he gets 
home, and the wife of his affections serves out the corned 
beef, pent-up misery still sits enthroned upon his brow, 
and he evolves telling lines even while he is struggling with 
his food. Every mouthful of dessert is the parent of an 
idea. The press paragraphist has only recently obtained 
his distinction. He has driven out of the field the volumi- 
nous humorist and the massive editorial writer. He is per- 
sonified economy, in so far as he saves ink, paper, and 
words, but he is a glutton on ideas. He snatches them on 
the fly from every known source. He reads the news of the 
day, and there is not a divorce case, nor a falling building, 
nor an assault and battery, nor a scientific treatise, nor a 
cure for corns, that does not undergo a process of develop- 
ment in his brain and twist itself into a pungent paragraph 
before the day is over. His labor is an unceasing one; it 
would be thankless but for the boon of fellow feeling exist- 
ing among his companions in misery. The press para- 
graphist has brothers in every city; and what he writes is 
copied, not so much because society at large clamors for 
his thoughts, but because, being short, they take up little 
space and are easily reprinted. The press paragraphist is 
never baffled. The passing hour may be rife with distress- 
ing news and mournful facts; but the press paragraphist’s 
column will bristle with vigor and mirth in spite of all. 
The press paragraphist’s brain is of wonderful construction; 
and so are his thoughts. Language, as controlled by him, 
assumes the quaintest of forms on the shortest of notice; 
and he can comment on everything earthly, from a horse 
car to a hippopotamus, in the briefest of sentences and the 
happiest of veins. His sleep is restless; for he slumbers 
with an idea weighing upon him, and wakes with a pun on 
his lips and an epigram in his soul. 

AREAS! A ee 

Tue number of newspapers appearing in Paris at the 
close of 1876 was 836, as against 754 at the end of 1875. Of 
these 51 were daily journals treating of political subjects. 
There were 43 journals devoted to science, 31 to agricul- 
ture, 49 to religion, and 20 to education. 
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A GRANDDAUGHTER of John Randolph (Mrs. Tyre), has 
written a book on housekeeping in the Old Dominion, which 
will shortly be published by a New York house. 


LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Free Prisoners. A Story of California Life. By Jane W. Bruner. 

Philadelphia. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

A graphic representation of life and manners in the great and grow- 
ing Golden State forms the background to this well-written and highly 
entertaining story. The plot is an original one, and its development 
and final clearing up are worthy the pens of novelists better known to 
fame than is Miss Bruner, who should not rest content with this suc- 
cessful effort in a fruitful field for prose fictions, and the peculiarities 
of which she understands so well. ‘Free Prisoners” is certain of 
receiving a warm welcome from the large class of readers that find 
entertainzient and information in novels of the higher class. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

The first instalment of what promises to be a highly interesting series 
of reminiscences of travel, entitled “‘ Down the Rhine,” has the post of 
honor in the May issue of this well-conducted monthly. “In the Val- 
leys of Peru” is continued, and is profusely illustrated, as is also the 
article preceding it. From the brilliant pen of Robert A. McLeod we 
have the story of ‘‘ The Abbess of Ischia.” C. H. Harding tells Ame- 
rican readers all about “‘ Parisian Club Life;’’ his recital is a fresh and 
novelone. Edward Bellany, with amusing gravity, discusses ‘‘ A Super- 
fluity of Naughtiness.”” A very timely contribution is Chauncy Hickox’s 
“Some Notes Anent Schlieman.”’ Walter Mitchell interests all mor- 
tals with his well-digested paper on “ Burials and Burial Places;’’ and 
J. B. Matthews makes suggestive revelations in reference to “Damned 
Plays.”” Seasonable poetry is furnished by 8S. H. Coale and Emma 
Lazarus. ‘‘Our Monthly Gossip” is as entertaining as is his or her 
wont. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

A rival to the charming month of May is this genuine Spring num- 
ber of the pet magazine for the fair sex. ‘Childhood ” is the subject 
of a fine steel engraving that serves as a frontispiece to the May issue; 
followed by illuminated plates of the robes and bonnets most suited 
for ladies’ wear during the full flush of Spring and in the weeks of 
early Summer. Fully up to the average standard of excellence are the 
varied literary contributions, embracing stories, sketches, poems, 
genial chats by the amiable editor, and full and explicit explanations 
of the numerous fashion pictures. 

Haddock’s Sunshine. Philadelphia. John A. Haddock. 

The monthly parts of this charming weekly for the household, con- 
taining all the numbers issued for the months of March and April of 
the current year, have been issued in neat and durable style by the en- 
terprising publisher. Haddock’s Sunshine grows brighter as it becomes 
older. 

The Carriage Monthly. 1.D. Ware. Philadelphia. 

The May number of this carefully conducted organ of the carriage 
builders, contains a large amount of fresh and seasonable information 
of inestimable value to makers and owners of pleasure vehicles. 
Travellers’ Official Guide of the Railway and Steam Navigation Lines in 

the United States and Canada. Philadelphia. National Railway Pub- 

lication Co. 

This most valuable of in@ispensable companions for travelers has 
been thoroughly revised from official schedules. In the May issue are 
contained the time tables of all the routes of travel in our extensive 
country. The number is very appropriately embellished with a por- 
trait, on steel, of the late D. M. Boyd, Jr., the deceased General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 





The Herald of Health. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

The original and choice selected articles, with a number of poems, 
which fill the pages of this meritorious monthly for May, will be found 
highly interesting and instructive. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 
The Press News. London. ‘ 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. Lee & Walker, of this city, have just issued, in handsome 
style, “‘Czerny’s Studies in Velocity.’’ This is an entirely new edition 
of an invaluable standard work for all who desire to master the rudi- 
ments of the art of playing the piano in a correct and artistic manner. 
The same firm have published a capital edition of ‘‘ Burrowe’s Piano 
Forte Primer,” a carefully prepared work designed to meet the re- 
quirements of private tuition, and to aid teaching in classes. One of 
the great merits of the above sterling musical works is the beautiful 
style in which they are printed, every note and character being per- 
fectly legible. W. P. Kildare, of Nos. 734 and 736 Sansom Street, is the 
printer, and as a reproducer of music from types, must be accorded a 
first place in the foremost rank of music printers. 
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OBITUARY. 


Hon. Wm. C. Rhodes, the founder, and for many years editor of the 
Elmira (N. Y.) Gazette, died at Dunnemore, N. Y., on April 9th, at the 
age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Rhodes was Inspector of the New York 
State Prisons from 1857 to 1860, and Warden of the Clinton County 
Prison from 1870 to 1873. 

John Forsyth, the editor of the Mobile Register, one of the ablest and 
most influential editors in the Southern States, died at Mobile on May 
2d. Col. Forsyth was born in Augusta, Ga., in 1811. He was one of 
the pioneers of the penny press, starting a one-cent paper in Mobile in 
1842, called the Ledger. Afterwards he edited the Columbus (Ga) 
Times. He was Minister to Mexico during President Pierce's adminis- 
tration, and was one of the Peace Commissioners sent to Washington 
in 1860. 

Wm. Wood, the senior partner of the New York book publishing firm 
of William Wood & Son, died in New York on April 9th. Deceased was 
admitted into tho firm, of which he died the head, so long ago as 1822. 
All his life he took a deep interest in medical works, and he won a wide 
and profitable reputation for bis house in that special branch of litera- 
ture. He was the founder of the Medical Record, a weekly journal of 
medicine and surgery, and also established the American Journal of 
Obstetrics. 

Edward Seymour, a member of the publishing firm of Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., died at Bloomfield, N. J., last month, aged forty 
years. Deceased was for a long time one of the editors of the New 
York Times. During the past few years he wrote considerably for 
Scribner’s Monthly. One of his latest and most valuable pieces of lite- 
rary labor was the editing and condensation of the memoirs of Canon 
Kingsley. Asa publisher he was full of suggestion and of enterprise, 
and a hard and conscientious worker. 

Robert M. DeWitt, the well-known New York publisher, died at his 
residence at Stratford, Conn., last month. He was a native of New 
York city. He was born in 1828, and commenced life in a publishing 
house. He was chiefly known as a publisher of cheap and popular 
literature, although a number of important scientific and medical works 
were issued from his establishment. In political circles, he was once 
quite prominent as a leading American, or Know Nothing, as they were 
afterwards termed. He left a large fortune, the personal property 
alone being worth $250,000. 

Wm. F. Ritchie, once famous as the editor of the Richmond (Va.) 
Enquirer, died at Lower Brandon, Va., on April 30th. He was a son of 
the celebrated “ Father” Ritchie; was bred to journalism from boyhood 
by his able father, and for many years conducted, with marked ability, 
the journal made so powerful an instrument in national politics. De- 
ceased was often tendered public offices, but invariably declined their 
acceptance, believing that the sphere of his usefulness would be les- 
sened if he became an office holder. He sold his paper in 1865, and 
has ever since lived in retirement. 

is ene ints 

The World, a new London weekly, is making money at the rate of 

£8,000 a year. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


NEW PAPERS. 

The Farm and Fireside is the title of an eight-page monthly, the pub- 
lication of which has been commenced at Rappahannock, Va., by M. J. 
Wine. It eschews politics, and provides “good, useful, and instructive 
reading for the family.” 

The Herald is the title of a weekly journal, the publication of which 
has just been begun at Champlain, N. Y., by Adams & Demond. It is 
a four-page sheet, seven columns to the page, and is replete with news 
and choice literature. 

The Gazette is a new four-page, seven columns to the page, weekly 
started at Wes( Lebanon, Indiana, by W. D. M. Bioomer. It is devoted 
to the dissemination of local and general news, and provides choice 
miscellaneous reading. 

Horton & Deming have, at Gowanda, N. Y., commenced the publica- 
tion of an eight-page weekly, seven columns to the page, called the En- 
terprise. Itis a very newsy and readable journal. 

The Monitor is a four-page weekly, the publication of which has been 
commenced at Bridgeport, Pa., by B. F. Fries. It champions local in- 
terests, and provides good and healthy miscellaneous reading matter. 

The Argus is a new four-page weekly, seven columns to the page, 
established at Schulenberg, Texas, by P. E. Edmondson. It is Demo- 
cratic in politics, and devotes most of its space to the discussion of 
political affairs. 

M. Frost has, at Frostburg, Md., established a weekly journal called 
the Republican. It is an interesting and instructive family paper. Its 
politics are Republican. 

The Advertiser is a new weekly, the publication of which has been 
commenced at West New Brighton, 8. I., by F. Porter. It is to be ex- 
clusively devoted to advancing the interests of Staten Island. 

The Daily New Era is a four-page morning newspaper established at 
Lancaster, Pa., by John W. Warfel. That experienced and able jour- 
nalist, J. M. W. Geist, is the editor. The Era proposes to “moulda 
healthy sentiment in the politics and morals of the community.” 

The Bee is a four-page weekly just established at Brownstown, Ind., 
by the Bee Printing Company. Carl Brayfield is the editor. It is 
Democratic in politics. 

The Weekly is a new eight-page journal, five columns to the page, 
established at Portsmouth, N. H., by Frank W. Miller. It is a journal 
for the fireside, farm, school, and workshop. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Leader has been increased in size. 

The Bradford (Pa.) New Era has been enlarged and improved. 

Stuart Robson, the comedian, is a practical printer. He used to set 
type on the Washington (D. C.) Star. 

Frank Reeder is now the sole proprietor of the Beaver Valley (Pa.) 
News. 

The presses of the Franklin (Pa.) Repository are now run by water 
power. 

The New York Daily, a one cent paper, has been enlarged to six 
columns. 

L. C. Fostnot bas resigned the local editorship of the Newville (Pa.) 
Enterprise. 

W. T. Alexander has severed his connection with the Jacksonian, of 
Clarion, Pa. 

Rev. 8. Bacon bas relinquished the editorial control of the Butler 
(Ind.) Record, 

8. C. Jennings has bought and assumed control of the Toms River 
(N. J.) Courier. 

Edward W. Marston has become the associate editor of the Berrien 
Springs (Mich.) Era. 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Evening Chronicle has been enlarged. 
double its former size. 


It is now 
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The Berlin (Md.) Herald has been temporarily merged into the Mes- 
senger, of the same place. 

One more column has been added to each of the pages of the Jnde- 
pendent, of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Prof. J. W. Brace has been added to the editorial staff of the Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) Spirit of the Times. 

N. A. McLean, Jr., has assumed charge of the local columns of the 
Lumberton (N. C.) Robesonian. 

Wm. P. Hastings has bought and assumed editorial control of the 
Valley Spirit, of Punxutawney, Pa. 

Wm. H. Lowdermilk, editor of the Cumberland (Md.) Civilian, is 
preparing a “‘ History of Cumberland.”’ 

Charles £. Fritcher and H. T. Sallade have become the owners of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin. 

The Watsontown (Pa.) Record has changed hands. D. L. Sollen- 
berger is the new proprietor and publisher. 

George O. Morgan has abandoned the editorial desk of the Green- 
ville (Pa.) Argus. C. E. Wood is his successor. 

The St. Petersburg (Pa.) Crude Local has expanded its space, and 
brushed up and improved its general appearance. 

John W. Baker, editor of the Whitby (Ind.) Commercial, has been 
elected Director of the Northern Indiana State Prison. 

Wesley Hooker has bought an interest in the Erie (Pa.) Morning 
Dispatch, and discharges the duties of business manager. 

P. McCahill has disposed of his entire interest in the St. Louis Com- 
mercial Bulletin and Live Stock Record, to Thomas M. Rogers. 

William Davis is the new publisher and proprietor of the Pottstown 
(Pa.) Advertiser, and R. L. P. Reifsnyder is his associate editor. 

Howard M. Jenkins has retired from the Wilmington (Del.) Commer- 
cial, and will now visit Europe for his health and to collect material for 
a book, 

L. L. Polk bas withdrawn from the North Carolina Ansonian, his 
duties as State Commissioner of Agriculture requiring all his time and 
attention. 

M. H. Dodge has severed his connection with the Vineland (N. J.) 
Independent, and Henry W. Wilbur succeeds him as sole editor and 
proprietor. 

N. C. McBeth having purchased the interest of M. Rudolph, in the 
Kellogg (Iowa) Chronicle, is now the sole proprietor and publisher of 
that journal. 

Dr. Demas Barnes sunk $400,000 in the Brooklyn Argus. This was 
just about the amount Barnes made by the manufacture of Drake's 
Plantation Bitters, several years since. 

The Commercial, of Wilmington, Del., and the Every Evening, of the 
same city, have been consolidated, and the combined newspaper now 
appears under the title of Every Evening and Commercial. 

The editor of the Carlisle (Pa.) Volunteer offers $100 reward for the 
arrest of the thief who, some time last Spring, stole a copy of the mail- 
ing list of his paper. The list was afterwards used by canvassers in 
the interest of other papers. 

The junior partner of the firm of Needle & Crowley, of the Emlenton 
(Pa.) Register, is nota man, but is Miss Amelia Crowley, a practical 
printer and a young lady of ability in the profession she has chosen. 
It was but natural that she should attach herself to a Needle. 

William M. Swain has disposed of his interest in the Public Record, 
of this city, to a stock company. By the new proprietors, the name of 
the paper has been shortened to the Record, the size of the sheet has 
been augmented, and a new head and suit of type provided. Wm. M. 
Singerly is the President of the Record Stock Company, and will per- 
form the duties of publisher. Charles N. Pine is the editor-in-chief. 
The politics of the Record are Independent Democratic, and one of its 
missions is to make war to the knife on all abuses in municipal gov- 
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FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S&S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 8519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN ENCYCLOPASDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Oomprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 

HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Informati Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 








A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 
breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- 
ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Oo. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, 
containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 





ernment. 


tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 
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ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 7,334 PAPERS | 

in one hour, over two a second, is matchless. The use of every | 
Drop-cut Mailer unstamped by him he forbids. Law aed had, royalty 
and non-royalty, only of REV. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. 





| YOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST COUNTRY PAPERS IN TEXAS, 

will be sold for $1,600. Circulation good. In a growing county 
seat, and a rich country. For particulars, apply to TEXAS, care 
PRINTERS’ CrrcuLaR, Philadelphia. 





~ ITTLE GIANT SHOOTING STICK.—THE LATEST AND BEST! 

Light, durable, and wonderfully strong. « a iron. 
Price 50c. By mail, 60c. R. MENAMI 

517 and 519 winor St., Philadelphia, 





1 ALLEY CABINETS—BLACK WALNUT, ENCLOSED, 
To hold 20 Single Column Galleys.. sebocdecoecsseee GED 
20 Double 
R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


THE BOSS 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


30 CENTS PER POUND. 





ONLY 
Pronounced, by all who have used it, to be BOSS. 
H. L. HART & CO., Manufacturers, 
No. 1 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N. Y. 


C. N. PEASE, Kalamazoo, Mich., General Agent for Michigan and 
Indiana. 





BRONZE POWDERS, 
Brocade, Gold, Silver, Composition and Metal Leaf. 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEO. MEIER & CO., 
137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gro. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8S. MENAMIN. 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
graphic Material constantly on hand. | 





The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


FINEST BRONZES, 
WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &e., &o., 


and can fill orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 
GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. O. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 
Factrorres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. | 


‘ 
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PAPER! PAPER! PAPER! 


Cheap! Cheap! Cheap! 


5,000 REAMS OF OUR REGULAR QUALITY OF 


Colored Glazed Mediums, 


ALL COLORS, FOLDED, 


CLOSE OUT IN LOTS TO SUIT, AT 


$2.85 A REAM, CASH. 


#% SEND YOUR ORDERS PROMPTLY, ~@a 


All descriptions of Paper furnished at the Paper Warehouse of 


A. G. ELLIOT, 


NO. 26 § SEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


TO PRINTERS. 





We would call your attention to our 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING DEVICE, 


PATENTED JUNE 13, 1876, 


which does away with all points in forms, and saves one feeder on the 
inside. Is simple and not liable to get out of order. Is particularly 


adapted to cylinder presses. 


Where desired, we will make the attachment or sell the right, with 


| instructions, for $25 a press. 


We are also patentees of the 


PAMPHLET COVERING MACHINE, 


and general jobbers in the repair of Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Ma- 
chinery. 
All orders in our line promptly attended to. 


Address 


CLAGUE, RANDALL & CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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REDUCED TO 25 CENTS PER POUND. ROLLERS CAST AT 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION IN EXISTENCE. 
+ + 


EEstablished 1865,= 
+ + 
COMPOSED OF INDIA RUBBER, GELATINE, SACCHARINE, AND OHEMIOCALS. 


NO SHRINKING. NO CRACKING, NO RUNNING DOWN, MELTS READILY, POURS THIN, TOUGH & ELASTIC. 


DIRECTIONS SENT WITH EVERY PACKAGE. 


MANUFACTORY: 325 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| a NO AGENTS OUTSIDE OF PHILADELPHIA.«@ | 


JANUARY 1, 1877. 


SAMUEL BINGHAW’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


No. 81 Rose Sreeer, New Yorz, 





» 


HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR ROLLER COMPOSITION TO 


20 CENTS PER POUND. 


Orders must be accompanied by the cash, or, if sent C. O. D., a part of the cash must come with the order, and for amounts less than ten 


dollars, the cost of collection will be added to the bill. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS OUT OF NEW YORE. 
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DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Liberty” Proadle fob Printing Prossos. 


Highest Premium Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876; Gold Medal Exposition Internationale’ 
Paris, 1875; Manchester, 1875; Esposicion Internacional de Chile, 1875; Vienna 
Weltausstellung, 1873; Paris Exposition, 1867; London, 1862, 





OVER 6,500 SOLD. 
NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “‘LIBERTY.”’ 


No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $225....Fountain, $25....Boxing $6 00 
No, 2A.— “ 9x13, 265.... - , ae . 6 00 
No. 3. — bad 10x15, 350.... a , aa 7 50 
No. 4. — es 13x19, 450.... = Wséee - 10 00 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 


Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. 


The “ LIBERTY ”’ is the only treadle printing press in the world which sustained its reputation as a first-class machine, by maintaining 
its original parts and peculiar excellences, while other competitors have labored, and still labor, on imaginary and seeming ‘“‘ improvements,” 
making changes and alterations here and there, thus admitting the imperfections of their presses, and making it next to impossible for pur- 
chasers to obtain fitting duplicate parts in case of breakage and wear. With the “ Liberty”’ an illustrated list accompanies each press, so that, 
in case of accident, exact fitting parts, of which a stock is constantly kept, can be furnished at once. During these many years the ‘‘ Liberty ”’ 
has steadily advanced in favor by its sterling qualities as a compact, durable, and simple machine, and maintaining all its original combinations, 
except the “throw-off,’’ which has long been discarded by us as unnecessary and useless in treadle printing presses, although lately applied to 
other makvs of printing machines (in no way built for its use), and which has been the main cause for s0 many repairs and alterations in them. 
First-class printers in every country in the world have pronounced the “ Liberty”’ the very best printing press in existence, on the ground of 
practical facilities, workmanship, and the quality of the material used in its manufacture. Whenever placed in competition with other machines, 


- it has unhesitatingly been pronounced unequaled in every respect. It is the press for the good printer. The specimen printing executed on 


the “Liberty,” and exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, far surpassed anything in the shape of printing turned out on any other machine in 
existence, as regards evenness of color, impression without indentation, and marvelous perfection in register. 


DECENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., New York. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP, 


R, §, MENAMIN, Proprietor, 
REAR OF 52 & 54 N. SIXTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





NI NII 


EveRY Description OF MEACHINE, WORK Prout sxccuren. 


PRINTERS’ WORK A SPECIALTY, 








ROTARY, ADAMS, CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES 


REMOVED. REPAIRED, AND SET UP. 


R. W. HARTNETT, Superintendent. 

































































PRINTERS’ GIRGULAR. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO.,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, 


TOR PRINTERS STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


_ — — 


WaREHOUSE: 


NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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| OMA KS MAGARGE & & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


tf 
‘ae 
ty 
oe 
ou 


AND 


PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


NO. CFO MARKET STREET, 


OFFICE OF WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 
ie 
ORDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PAPER PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ELPHIA, October 2, 1876. ‘ 





PHILAD 
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News ~ Book and Job Galle 
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Out of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 
2) 
<P OR 
This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists ‘n soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 


Galleys sometimes project and make ‘“‘pi.’’ There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 
the head or sides from warping or becoming loose: 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 3} x23} inches imside.............. $2 00 | Double Column, 6} x23} inches inside............. $2 50 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 
Bel. bl Peer ee ee See f Se SOIL, 0 8 i's 0 06.0bg600+ pisbedionssceks $3 50 
8} x13 npn EER Pee LT TEE TEC 2 50 | 14x20 ee Lo ee os epg Sed eae 4 00 
10 x16 AT ey EO ND» RRS, AY 3 00 | 15x22 “ gett Spee ppm biiieiiia eo «ie 4 50 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 
10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides................ sme eede aac seo ake $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 







= a 
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Single Column, 34x 233 inches inside ...... 


All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 











— an” sth eto AS ae do ion 3 0g OFS) Ce _ 
|, Manofactared andforsalery -¥ Mena | B18, SIT & 518 Minor Street, 








——=FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS.—— 















































PRINTERS’ 





M. 8. BULKLEY, 


J. G. DITMAN. 


J. G@ DITMAN & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


PAPER, RAGS, AND ENVELOPES, 


—S= 





(CORNER OF JAYNE STREET.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH ST., 
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CIRCULAR. | 
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AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING PAPERS: 


A complete assortment always on hand, and odd sizes manujactitred to order. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO’S LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS. 
BYRON WESTON’S LINEN LEDGER PAPERS. 

TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH’S PLATE AND CHROMO PAPERS, 
A. H. HUBBARD & CO’S FINE COLORED AND GLAZED PAPERS. 
OWEN PAPER CO’S FLAT AND RULED GOODS. 

PLATNER AND PORTER MANF’G CO’S FINE RULED PAPERS. 
CRANE & CO’S BOND AND PARCHMENT PAPERS. 

CAREW’S RULED AND #LAT PAPERS. 

CRESCENT MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 

WALSH CO’S BLUE WRITING PAPERS. 

PARSONS PAPER CO’S COLORED AND ENVELOPE PAPERS. 
SENECA MILLS BLUE AND WHITE WRITING PAPERS. 
WHITING PAPER CO’S RULED AND FLAT PAPERS. 
COMMERCIAL SAFETY PAPER, FOR CHECKS AND NOTES. 
IRVING MILLS WRITING PAPERS. 


HURLBURT PAPER CO'S WRITING PAPERS, and FINE COLORED 
AND WHITE BRISTOL BOARDS. 
| CROTON MILLS RULED PAPERS. 
ERIE MILLS RULED PAPERS. 
HOWARD MILLS WRITING PAPFRS. 
. CARSON & BROWN’S OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS FLAT AND RULED 


OODS. 
ORANE BROS.’ BANK, LEDGER AND PURE LINEN LAID PAPERS. 
BIRD’S HARDWARE PAPER. 
| ROCKDALE MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS BOOK PAPERS. 
PARKER’S COMMERCIAL, WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING 
PAPERS. 
RUSSELL’S ROLL AND FLAT MANILLAS. 
No. 2 MILLS WHITE AND COLORED BLOTTING PAPERS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED, AND SAMPLES FURNISHED. 


a NO 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 3 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 





Black and Colored Printing Inks, 


VABNISHES, otc, 
OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK—Established April, 1816. 


NT | | 








eg 
BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, @ Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, @ 02................2255 $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue........ bee nance ny TER 
GOD BiB ccs 00 csecccstnve .....-50e., 75c., $1 | Purple Ink, # oz..............50c., $1.00, 1.50 | Green, poster. .................8 We., T5c., $1 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink...75c., $1, 2.00 | Lake, @ Ib........... 2... .000 00 $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark........ $1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink...... . .40c., 50c., T5c. | Fine Red, @ tb.................$3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. .. .$1.50, 2.00 
Extra Mows Ink... .. scvesccccccccccccccceee SOO. | Med, Bk POMEL. «00.00. cccccscccceseces $2, 2.50 a S " ** for posters. 75c., $1 
News and Poster Ink...... ..........20c., 25e. | Red, for posters...........50c., 75c., $1, $1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color. .......$1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish................50c. to $1.00 | Blue, for posters.................50c., 75c., $1 | Tints of all Shades....... .. ++ $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, ® gal. ..$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blne........$1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks... .. «$1, 1.50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 


Lithographic Inks, ® tb....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c. to 80c, | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
DIAGRAM INKS BINDERS’ INES. 
Digests We sne ccvdsceiees vesdes $5.00, 3.00, 2.00, 1.00, T5c. ° Binders’ Gloss Drying Ink........++...++++seeeeeeeees oe $3.00 
| 
; | 
BINDERS’ GLOSS DRYING COLORED INKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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CO, POTTER, IR., & CO.'S 
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PATENT IMPROVED FOUR-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


No 
] 


se to 


« 


PATENT STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


No. Rollers 


Size Bed 
Inside Bearers. 


24x30 inches. 
25x35 * 
29x42 “ 
32x48 “ 
34x50 

36x52 “ 
38x55 “ 
4ix58 “ 


Automatic, Double and Treble Rolling, $1 


Size ed 
Inside Bearers 
24x30 inches 
25x35 * 
29x42 

32x46 ** 
4x50 


Size Covering Price, 
Matter, eutire form, 
20x25 inches. 4 $2,600 
21x30 “ 4 3,000 
24x37 “ 5 3,500 
27x43“ 6 4,000 
29x45 ** 6 4,500 
3ix47 “* 6 5,000 
33x50 -» 6 5,250 
36x53 at 8 6,000 


Sa 


Size Matter Covere.t 
by Four Rollers 


20x25 inches. 


21x30 ‘ 
24x37 “ 
2ix4il  “ 
29x45“ 
a 


Price 
$1,850 
2,2 
2,600 
3,000 
3,300 


Cyl. Dis 


extra 


$200 
215 
230 
245 
260 
275 
290 
305 


75 extra. 


Cyl. Di 
extra 


$215 
230 
245 
260 
275 


t 


Zz 


veeepe ss 
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PATENT IMPROVED TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


~ 


aae 


Size Bed 
luside Bearers 


17x21 inches. 
20x25 
21x27 “ 
24x30 
25x35 
29x42 
32x46 
34x50 
36x52 
40x54 
40x60 


OCTOBER, 1876. 


Size Matter Covered 
by Two Rollers. 
13x17 inches. 
15x20“ 
16x22 
20x25 
21x30 “ 
24x37 
7a * 
20x45 
31x47 
36x49 
36x55 


OFFICE, 


Price 


$1,000 
1,250 
1,450 
1,550 
1,850 
2,150 
2,500 
2,750 
3,000 
3,300 
3,500 


12 & 


Delivery 
without 


Tapes extra 


$200 
200 
200 


- ho 











= BUBEBIS SC Mad 


RECULAR TWO-ROLLER CYLINDER PRESS. 


Size Bed Size Matter 

laside Bearers, Covered by Two Rollers. Price 

17x21 inches. 13x17 inches. $800 
20x25 “ 15x20 “ 1,000 
21x27 “ 16x22“ 1,160 
24x30 * 20x25 =“ 1,250 
25x35 * 21x30 * 1,500 
29x42“ 24x37 * 1,800 
$2x46 “* 27x41 “ 2,100 
33x50 “ 28x45“ 2,300 
36x52 * 3ix47 ** 2,400 
40x44“ 36x49 2,700 

I 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 


RACK AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Size Bud. Price 
luside Bearers. Size Matter. Size Sheet. Hand Pwr 
32x46 inches. 7x42 inches. 29x44 inches. $1,400 
33x50 « 28x45 “ 30x47 * 1,600 

Steam Power, $50 extra. 
——— 


TWO-ROLLER COUNTRY CYLINDER PRESS. 
TABLE DISTRIBUTION. 


Size Bed Price. 
laside Bearers Size Matter Size Sheet. Hand Pwr 
31x46 inches. 26x42 inches. 28x44 inches. $1,050 
32x46“ 27x42 * 20x44“ 1,300 
33x50 “ 28x45“ 30x47 ** 1,400 
Steam Power, $50 extra. 
ee 


PATENT LITHOCRAPHIC STOP CYLINDER PRESSES. 


No 


tind 


Size Stove Size Design Rollers, Price 
24x32 22x30 6 $4,000 
28x40 26x38 6 4,500 


OTHER SIZES MADE TO ORDER 


14 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORKE. 















































PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR 


CAMPBELL 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Co, 


NO. 39 BEEKMAN STREET, WYTHE AVE., HEWES AND PENN STS. 
NEW YORK. BROOKLYN, E. D. 


Campbell Two-Roller ‘Job and Book Press 


a 





lccocoll 


A,.CAMPBEL 


SECURED THE HIGHEST AWARD 
NOULIGIHYS WINNGINGS JRL J 


| THE MOST CONVENIENT AND BEST PRESS IN THE MARKET. 


Campbell Country Press. 


THE ONLY COUNTRY PRESS WITH BOTH RACK AND SCREW AND TABLE DISTRIBUTION. THE BEST 
PRESS FOR COLOR WORK. THE REGISTER IS PERFECT. 


| 
| 


——_+oe 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


_ —_+s2ee%+— — 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 


























DENNISON'S PATENT SHIPPING TAGS. 





yi 





Price -List of 
DENNISON’S 
All Rope Reinforced 


PATENT SHIPPING 
TAGS. 


Trade Mark, 


“CLIMAX” 


Printing, extra, 


With Strings, 50 cts. extra, 


1°— 2,00 

















2°— 2.25 





DENNISON’S 


ALL ROPE 


PATENT SHIPPING 
TAGS. 


Trade Mark, 


“STANDARD? 


Printing, extra, 


With Strings, 50 cts. extra. 


1?—1,50 

















2° —1.75 














8 &—2,75 





8? — 2.00 

















4 °— 3,25 








4P— 9.50 














5° —3,75 








5? — 3,00 














6 © —4,25 








6 P— 3,50 














7°—4,75 








7®— 4,00 














8 © — 5,25 








8 P— 4,50 











Attention of the trade is called to the reduced prices of all our reliable Tags, and to the new brands CLIMAX and NOVELTY. Our new Climax 
Tag is the sTRONGEST and MOST SECURE Tag ever manufactured, and as thousands of packages gv astray and are lost from being insecurely marked with a 
poor Tag, the attention of customers should be called to the MARVELOUS STRENGTH of these Tags. Our old STANDARD Patent Tags still keep up their 


good reputation. 





a@ Send for our new fist of reduced prices and increased discounts. “4% 


Our goods are sold by Printers and Stationers everywhere. 


DENNISON «& Co., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS. 
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